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to adopt measures that, in the eyes of the civilized world, tarnish 
their national glory. Wordsworth truly says, 

" Earth is sick, 
And Heaven is weary of the hollow words 
Which states and kingdoms utter when they speak 
Of truth and justice." 

God speed the day when our legislative hails and executive coun- 
cil-chambers may be filled with the spirit of patriotism, and this 
American people be distinguished for their devotion to the true 
honor and high interests of their country. 



WAR AND THE SABBATH. 

The worship of God, equally indispensable to the welfare of in- 
dividuals and society, depends almost entirely on the Sabbath, or 
the consecration of some specified time to religious services. Here 
is its essence. We insist only on this principle ; for the devout 
Ctuaker who discards the Sabbath as an institution, still has his 
stated periods for the worship of God, and thus secures to himself 
a Sabbath as truly as any Puritan ever did. In this sense, the Sab- 
bath is the sheet-anchor of religion and good morals. All experi- 
ence proves it so ; for France tried to do without it, and plunged at 
once into atheism, anarchy, and a sea of vices and crimes. It is 
the nurse and guardian of intelligence, and piety, and virtue, and 
good order, and general prosperity. It is the hinge of God's moral 
government over our world, and the main-spring or pivot of all the 
instrumentalities employed or appointed for the salvation of man- 
kind. 

War, however, cannot respect the Sabbath. The common rou- 
tine of the camp forbids it ; and extra duties are generally assigned 
to this day. " Even when the army is not present, the heavy trains 
of the commissary must move on ; the arsenal and the ship-yard 
must maintain their activity ; and innumerable mechanics, water- 
men and laborers, must be kept busy. During our late war with 
England, who did not witness on all our frontiers the general dese- 
cration of the holy day? Men swarmed like ants on a mole-hill, to 
throw up entrenchments ; the wharves resounded with the din of 
business ; and idlers forsook the house of God to gaze upon the 
scenes of preparation." The battle of Waterloo, like a multitude 
of others, was fought without scruple on the Sabbath; and even 
Christians among ourselves have been heard to say, " There is no 
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Sabbath in times of war." Nor indeed is there any Sabbath for 
soldiers even in a time of peace ; for, all over Europe, even in our 
own army, is the Sabbath the chosen time for special and splendid 
reviews. Soldiers are absolutely compelled to trample under foot 
this day of God ; and their example, backed by men in power, and 
justified by the best members of society, as the necessary privilege 
of war, must in time unclinch the hold of the Sabbath upon the 
conscience, heart and habits of any community. Even the sons of 
the Puritans are not proof against influences like these ; for the 
Sabbath of New England itself has received from three wars, — the 
French, the Revolutionary, and the last, — a shock from which only 
the millennium can ever restore it to the sanctity and moral power 
which it had in the days of our fathers. 

Let us on this point take a few facts from our Revolutionary war. 
" The holy Sabbath," say good men on the spot at the time, " is grown 
into such contempt, that all the force of civil laws can scarcely suf- 
fice to preserve even the appearance of regard for it. Never was the 
public worship of God so generally voted away as at the present. 
Many, grudging the expense of supporting it, have dismissed God's 
ambassadors, and locked up the doors of his house. The regular 
churches through the land have suffered sorely from the common 
storm ; and, in New England, the houses of God, wherever the British 
army went, became the prime butt of their vengeance. Some were 
turned into stables, some into riding-houses, some consumed with 
flames, and some razed to the foundation. Of those which remained, 
not a few were shut by the death or removal of the pastors, and many 
deserted by the dispersion of the congregation that used to worship in 
them. How often is the pious eye (near the close of the war) 
shocked at the sight of men hurrying away the most precious mo- 
ments of the Lord's day in sending vessels to sea, in beginning or 
pursuing journeys or worldly business, or wasting that holy season 
in indolence at home, or impertinent visits, or idle walks about the 
wharves, streets or fields. How many there are that habitually com- 
bine to kill the time on that sacred day, in coffee-houses or sots' holes, 
in bargains or news, in gaming or intemperance. And if such out- 
rages against God and religion are called in question, the answer in 
almost every mouth is ready — 'tis tear times." 

We see, then, that wanton, reckless violations of the Sabbath are 
not peculiar to the war now raging in Mexico, but only a new illus- 
tration of its tendency to ride, rough-shod, over all the institutions 
of both earth and heaven. It is a fact quite remarkable, that the 
first session of our cabinet at Washington respecting this war was 
11* 
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held on the Sabbath ; and all its operations have gone on from the 
first in utter disregard of this sacred day. 

It would seem as if the devil, the real leader in this work of hell, 
had, in sheer spite against the Lord of the Sabbath, selected this 
day for almost every considerable battle ; for the battles of Del Norte. 
in New Mexico, (Jan. 24th,) of Buena Vista, (Feb. 21st) of Sacra- 
mento, (March 28th,) of Cerro Gordo, (April 18th,) were all fought: 
on the Sabbath ; and on the same day (Feb. 28th,) occurred the 
surrender of Vera Cruz, and some of the terrible fighting near the 
city of Mexico. Our troops have seemed to regard the Sabbath lit- 
tle more than if they were all in Pandemonium, or as if they had 
adopted the laws of that world for their rule during the prosecution 
of this hellish work; and it is quite clear that the spirit, principles 
and usages of war, if once spread permanently over our whole land, 
would not in time leave a trace of either a Puritan or even a Quaker 
Sabbath, 

WAR AND LIBERTY. 

I am well aware that the sword is very generally regarded as the 
chief asserter of liberty, .and the warrior as its best friend and in- 
dispensable champion. It is true that war, as the rude, semi-savage 
agent in resisting oppression, and rectifying the hoary abuses of 
power, has occasionally achieved the liberties of mankind ; but, in 
view of its own nature, and in the light of general history, I cannot 
help thinking war to be perhaps the deadliest of all foes to freedom 
and popular rights. I cannot now discuss the subject in full detail, 
but will barely suggest for reflection a few points, to show the bear- 
ings of this custom on the cause of liberty, or free, -popular govern- 
ment. 

1. The spirit of war is essentially despotic. Look at its very na- 
ture, at all its developments on the field of battle, in the camp, or 
at the recruiting rendezvous, and you will find its genuine spirit in- 
variably proud, arrogant and dictatorial, spurning the rights of 
others, acknowledging no will but its own, and determined to en- 
force that will, right or wrong, at all hazards. 

2. The exigencies of war demand a strict, unrelenting despotism 
for its successful prosecution. Without such a despotism, how 
would it be possible to keep in subjection such multitudes of 
vicious, reckless, hardened men as mainly compose almost every 
army, or to force them into the privations of the camp, the hardships 
and exposures of the march, or the atrocities and horrors of siege 
and battle? 



